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Benet and the Zodiae 

Probably this poem was written before the erection of the 
most beautiful tower in New York, that of the Bush Termi- 
nal Building on West Forty-first street. But that deserves 
a poem all its own, and Carl Sandburg — let us whisper the 
news — has written it. 

As "the burglar of the zodiac," Mr. Benet has made a 
rattling good haul. H. M. 

CLEMENT wood's NEW BOOK 

The Earth Turns South, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton 

&Co. 

Mr. Wood's poetry is never fierce, though the paper wrap- 
per of the book proclaims him "fiercely fond of this blossom- 
ing earth of ours." His is a placid and reflective muse, 
pleasant, philosophical, sometimes prosy; but never violent. 
He is an optimistic poet, a gentleman and scholar, not one 
of those haunted souls who are so bewitched by beauty and 
mystery that they are "like to die of it." The Earth Turns 
South makes a varied offering of love poems, nature poems, 
philosophical poems, and some for which I can find no other 
adjective than "cosmic." These are the slowest reading. 
There are some charming lyrics, and I find Mr. Wood at 
his best when he sings simple songs in rhyme. He has a 
delicacy of feeling fitted for such expression, but his emo- 
tion is spread too thin when it covers the entire astronomi- 
cal universe. It was startling to find so enchanting a love 
poem as The Silver Way hidden among so many poems 
which though dignified and thoughtful, are hardly stimulat- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ing. It is too long to print entire, so I quote only the last 
part of it : 

Silent you sleep — 

The black womb of the sky 

Aches to push forth its silver child. 

I am the thin sickle edge of light. 
Cleaving the darkness to you. 

I am the round silver eye, 
Rapt with your helpless beauty. 

I am the golden arms stretched down 
From the late low moon. 
Lifting you. 

It is the darkness 

And we are one. 

The Negro poems are excellently done. Besides the faith- 
ful transcription of the dialect there is a keen knowledge 
of Negro psychology. But they are not as imaginative as 
Lindsay nevertheless. There is very little of the provoca- 
tive in Mr. Wood's art. Though there is no doubt in any- 
one's mind after reading the book that he does love earth, 
he doesn't make his feeling sing for us. There is frequently 
an infelicity of expression, and not enough steam up to 
carry us over the jounce. We stop, discomfited. 

The book is the expression of a contented and happy 
spirit, sometimes seeking, but always finding a solution. 

Pass on, up-spiraling earth ! 

What seeds you have, you will bring to fruitage, 

O lonely, grey-misted wanderer. 

Warmed by the dying glow of the sun, 

Steered and steering to the hidden next of things! 
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Clement Wood's New Book 

With this stanza Mr. Wood brings his book: to a close. 
It would be cruel to wish that he should experience sor- 
row, or tragic, bewildering perplexity; yet from calm certi- 
tude, or willing quiescence such as his, no great poetry can 
be born. Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

WHEAT AND CHAFF 

First Poems, and Second Poems, by Edwin Curran. Pub- 
lished by the author, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Two years ago the first of these sheaves arrived, remind- 
ing us of a poem by its author which Poetry had printed. 
Unfortunately the thin pamphlet disappeared, and an order 
for another brought no result, so it was left to Louis Unter- 
meyer to say the first word of praise. Now the coming of a 
second sheaf, and the resurrection of the first, enables us to 
offer a long-delayed welcome to a poet of promise. 

The welcome is not easily phrased, because the poet is so 
incredibly crude; because the second sheaf, like the first, 
contains utterly conscienceless banalities which the author of 
certain fine passages should be incapable of. Apparently he 
is too isolated, or too self-willed, to accept training or to disci- 
pline himself; and thus it is doubtful whether he will ever 
hammer out a serviceable technique, or learn certain first 
principles of poetic art. Here is a quatrain, one of many 
which are quite unworthy of a ten-year-old child : 

The world is safe at last for peace, 
Safe upon the land and seas; 
Safe for love and dreams and arts. 
Praised by God from all our hearts! 
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